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PREFATORY NOTE 

There are many biographies of 
Chattambi Swamigal in Malay alam — bio- 
graphies long and short, in prose and in 
verse. But there is no book in English to 
enable people outside Kerala to learn 
about his life and work. This short bro- 
chure is aimed at supplying this want so 
that the lustre of his greatness may spread 
more extensively than it does now- 

In the preparation of this booklet 
I am most indebted to Sri K* Bhaskara 
Pillai whose excellent biography of 
Chattambi Swamigal in Malay alam has 
proved to be an invaluable source-book. 

23-2-'67 K. P. K. MENON. 



FOREWORD 

A great soul and an equally brilliant mind, 
Chattambi Swaraigal was a remarkable religious 
peripatetic who lived in the historic Travancore 
State from 1853 to 1924. He used to spend 
most of his time at Trivandrura during his last 
years. In my youth when I was staying there 
studying in the Maharaja's College I have heard 
his astonished and appreciative contemporaries 
describing his unusual accomplishments. 

Genius manifests itself in a space-time 
context expressing itself in its own idiom and 
local dialect. But the universal note in it is 
unmistakable. Chattambi Swami's religious 
quest and discovery, his austere simplicity and 
great self-denial, his humble sharing with 
others the light with which he was illumined, 
and above all his loving tenderness for all living 
creatures, as illustrated by the many anecdotes 
reproduced in this brochure, are inspiring for 
all ::~e. 

The Swamigal was not a propagandist or 
oraanizer in the modern sense of the word. He 
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strictly adhered to the characteristic virtues of 
an ideal hermit practising ahimsa, satya, asteya, 
brahmacharya and aparigraha (non-injury, 
truthfulness, not taking anything by stealth, 
sexual continence, and living without acquisition) 
as an exemplar of this mode of life. His religi- 
ous influence opened the vision of many and 
gave self-confidence to innumerable people^ 
leaving a mark in the religious attitude of a 
large section of people in the Travancore area. 

Born and brought up in penury and priva- 
tions, Chattambi Swamigal became a master- 
mind by his own inborn genius and prodigious 
intellectual industry. Schooling in the last 
century was the luxury of the few and beyond 
the reach of the poor in Kerala, where now 
literacy and educational opportunities are ahead 
of most of the other states in India. Access- 
to traditional lore conserved in Sanskrit was 
also impeded by narrow conventions. In spite 
of these difficulties Chattmabi Swamigal master- 
ed many branches of indigenous learning and 
acquired skill in music and arts. His painstaking 
study of Tamil and Sanskrit from competent 
teachers outside the state gave him a command 
over Vedanta. His gifted mind found no rest 



till his proficiency in yoga measured up 4o 
ostensible results. 

Transport and communication was very 
crude in those days. Power-propelled vehicles 
were not on the roads and airway travel was 
not within imagination. It was in such a period 
that this stalwart seeker trudged many many 
miles in search of knowledge, and when he got 
it, he wandered again as the inspirer of people. 
Hardly was there at that time in the country 
liberal education that assured an enlargement 
of the mind beyond one's own clan or known 
neighbourhood, because not many went out of 
their own home county or Zilla. People 
sparsely mixed even with many of their neigh- 
bours because of social distance. If rarely a 
person returned after university education in 
the presidency-capital or beyond the seas he was 
looked on as an exhibit. That was the local 
condition when Chattambi Swamigal strove to 
extend egalitarian doctrines or liberalize tradi- 
tional religious rituals and doctrines by his 
writings and example. 

Though Chattambi Swamigal was an anti- 
cipator of many liberal trends he was not a 
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pledged social reformer under whose ferocious 
zeal religion is usually the first casualty. While 
exposing sacerdotal pretensions and demolishing 
the ignorant claims of the high-ups in the 
ladder of caste hierarchy, in his polemical 
writings, he never excited inter-communal envy 
or bickerings; he ^was urged by a sense of 
historical justice rather than personal pride. 
By birth though he was occupying a stair 
somewhat up in the caste ladder he saw through 
the artificiality and absurdity of it and always 
extended his hands to those below him to 
raise them up. His vision of unity (samadar- 
sana) was the outcome of his Vedantic con- 
viction that Annan is Brahman, each man is 
potentially Divine, that all existence is One — 
the essence J^of Vedantic wisdom. 

I have much pleasure in introducing to a 
wider public tl\e life-story of this meritorious 
personality presented for the first time in 
English, written by Dr. K. P. Karunakara 
Menon, with much care and selective insight. 

Saints are the common property of 
humanity. By making the necessary efforts to 
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make available a knowledge of their life and 
ideas prevalent in one region in others also, 
across the barrier of language and time, we 
aid in the emotional integration of the nation 
and even of mankind. May this slim volume 
fulfil this end in its own measure! 



Mahasivaratri day, &WAMI VIMALANANDA. 

1967. 



SECRET INITIATION 

It must have been in the early twenties, I 
only have a very dim, vague, memory. And yet, 
the flashes that rise in my bosom are unfailingly 
clear. They have been my silent inspiration. Thejr 
have helped me more often than I dare to confess. 

It cannot be explained; because it all hap- 
pened when I was only three, or perhaps, four 
years old. I remember the unique smell of the 
long, white beard, the rough hairy chest, and the 
rounded soft belly. This I remember clearly of 
Sri Chattambi Swamigal, in, the early twenties. 
He used to be a regular visitor to our houses in 
Ernakulam, and my Mother tells me it was his 
usual practice to lay me on his chest and lie down 
on a cot and prattle away to the child. The child 
in his turn, I am told, used to prattle back, and 
thus long periods of quiet communication used to 
be between the great Swamigal and the innocent 
child. As the child was being rocked up and 
down in a vertical position, on the bosom, Sri 
Swamigal was in the habit of rolling his head at 
the neck from right to left. All those who knew 
him. can remember this happy pose of this unique 
Master. 



It was this simple picture, drawn. in my 
memory, that did often return, again and again, 
to help me on the path of my life. It contained 
for me a testimony, a testament and m ever-green 
hope, all in one, for all times. 

It seems that my Mother had often wondered 
at and asked the Swamigal, "What exactly are 
you telling him, and what is the language you 
both use?" Mother now tells me that the Swami- 
gal did answer her: "He understands it all, why 
do you interfere with us? * These are all the re- 
miniscences that I can report. Is it all true? Is 
there communication possible between a silver- 
bearded Master and an uninitiated infant? What- 
ever else there might have been in my early life, 
th^re was no spirituality or religion apparently 
evident, and yet, twentyfive years ago, when I 
was in my early twenties, I can look back now 
and declare thai, suddenly, from nowhere, a 
spiritual urge and a religious hunger took me by 
storm, and in one tidal wave sustained me for 
ten short years in Utterkasi, only to leave me 
back, again, on the shores of the Indian Hindu 
metropolis, to preach, to serve, and to convert 
the Hindus to Hinduism. 

My teacher Sri Swami Tapovanam had a 
great reverence for Sri Chattambi Swamigal, and 
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il is in fact from Sri Gurudev that I heard so 
often of the spiritual and mystical glory of this 
rare Sage of Kerala. 

The total impression that is left in me by 
this great scholar-saint, who chose to remain in- 
cognito all the time, in his own native land, is his 

sunshine of laughter, his irrepressible joy can 

I say ecstasy? I don't know. But whenever I have 
looked back and relived my short contact with 
the Swamigal, there is always a fragrant atmos- 
phere of peace and ease, love and loveliness, that 
springs up in my bosom. 

Sri Chattambi Swamigal has been one of the 
constant altars at which I have, day by day, sur- 
rendered and invoked endless streams of power 
and strength. His long nails, which he preserved 
for playing the Veena, — and I vividly remember 
how he used to play the rhythm of the drums on 
the top of the table, ...have often, I have felt, 
patted me on my back. 

These are all, to me, extremely sacred secrets 
and I feel bashful to tell them in public, but when 
I am approached by the publishers, who are 
bringing out a volume of the Life and Works of 
this rare genius, whose spiritual stature is un- 
matched with any of the greatest men I have so far 
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met, I can but indicate these precious moments,, 
and offer them as my humble homage at the altar 
of this "Majesty of Knowledge." What I am to- 
day capable of in serving the world, I firmly 
believe, I owe to this unique Sage. Many are the 
streams of influences that have reached me, to 
mould me. It seems that I had a secretjinitiation 
at the hands of the Swamigal, who accomplished 
this marvel in a tiny baby, perhaps, then only a 
thousand days old in the world. 

With prostrations to this Yogi of Yogis, 



Hindu Cu,tu ;^ SWAMI CHINMAYANANDA. 

Malayasia, 16th March 1967 



GLORY OF THE SAGE 

The world forgetting, the world renounc- 
ing, he lives a life of leela to redeem and 
reform the world. 

The why, the whence and whither he knows, 
of souls ensheathed in mortal frames. 

That One he knows, knowing which nothing 
remains unknown. 

He sees Him in all and all in Him. 

And his soul, like the never-setting sun, 
sheds peace and truth and love on all that 
lives. 

P. G. N. P. 




CHATTAMBI SWA Ml GAL 



I. CHILDHOOD 

The future sage was born on 1 1 Chingam 
1029 M. E. (1853 A. D.) at Kollur, a village on 
the outskirts of Trivandrum. Among his ances- 
tors were several illustrious scholars, saints and 
siddhas. His father was an impecunious Brahmin 
named Vasudeva Sarma, and his mother 
Nankadevi of Ulloorkot House. He was the 
eldest son of his parents. Though he was named 
r Ayyappan, he was called, and later known as, 
Kunjan. Even as a boy the burden of support- 
ing his family fell on him. He used to make 
garlands of flowers picked in the neighbouring 
forests, and take them to the Kollur temple. 
He would gather vegetables that grew wild* in 
marshy places forf the women-folk of the Kollur 
Madom and get as payment some cooked rice 
and a little salt and chillies. 

He had no means of attending a school. 
He learned the Malayalam alpHabet from his 
father. In the evenings he used to peruse the 
books of boys who attended the village school 
and he thus learned to read Malayalam and 
Tamil. Kunjan made it his daily habit to over- 
hear the lessons which a Sanskrit teacher taught 
the Brahmin boys of the Madom. One day the 
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teacher came to know of his surreptitious at- 
tempts at educating himself. Impressed by the 
high standard of the young aspirant's attainments, 
he allowed him to attend his classes. ThusKunjan 
achieved considerable^proficiency in Sanskrit. 

His thirst for knowledge and his aptitude for 
study prompted a near relative of his to send him 
to a school kept by Raman Pillai Asan in Pettai 
in Trivandrum. Here he won the good will and 
confidence of his teacher so (hat he was made the 
'Chattambi' or the Monitor who in the absence 
of the teacher took his place. This appellation 
stuck to him and even today he is known by it. 
The studies at his school were by no means ex- 
acting. His reading of the Ramayana in a voice 
charged with devotion and his melodious musical 
extemporizations thrilled his hearers. His 
wanderings among the corn fields and on the 
shore of the majestic sea filled him with a sense 
of beauty and of awe and evoked a sympathetic 
response in the poetic heart of the young man. 

During this period lie was often missing from 
the Asan's house at nights. The Asan was 
distressed by the suspicion that the youth was 
being tempted to vice. One night he organized 
a search party consisting of his pupils. They 
searched for him at all the neighbouring houses. 
At last they found him seated near the idol of a 



dilapidated Kali temple. He was in such a deep 
trance that he was quite oblivious of the torch- 
light party looking with astonishment at him. 

It was also during this period that Kunjan 
Pillai showed openly his utter disregard of the 
inhibitions of casteism. At a time when it was 
deemed a criminal act of heterodoxy for a Nair 
to dine in the house of an Eazhava, Kunjan Pillai. 
consorted with members of the latter community 
and scandalized public opinion by taking his 
meals at the house o^ one Parameswaran, the 
elder brother of Dr. Pappu who later became a 
well-known social reformer. 

An insatiable thirst for knowledge and a 
memory that knew not what it was to forget 
distinguished this young prodigy. Very early 
in life he developed a distaste for light literature. 
His fellow-feeling embraced all living creatures. 
If he unconsciously hurt even a worm a stricken 
conscience kept him sleepless for nights. For all 
physical exercises and games he had an unusual 
aptitude. His taste for music was instinctive. 
Music absorbed him so fully as to make him 
forget himself and his surroundings. He could 
himself sing ravishingly. His skill in rendering 
rare ragas was remarkable. He was an enthusi- 
ast of kathakali and he mastered all the mudras 
of that highly complicated art. His skill in 



painting was also of no mean order though lack 
of facilities prevented him from developing it. 
But the fine arts were not adequate to contain his 
interests or gratify his spiritual needs. He wanted 
to unravel the mystery of life, to get behind the 
seen reality and discover the invisible truth. To 
this end he studied vedanta through the ancient 
works in Malayalam and Tamil. But he realised 
that true enlightenment could come only through 
the guidance of a guru. His heart yearned in 
agony for such a master. 

He conned the face of every saffron-clad 
Sanyasi who passed along the road, sometimes 
he followed him for a long distance. One day he 
saw an aged sadhu with clotted hair sitting in 
meditation in the Kollur temple. Kunjan Pillai 
attended on him for several days. When the 
venerable man was about to leave the place, the 
young disciple prayed for some spiritual advice. 
The Sanyasi, favourably impressed by the devo- 
tion of Kunjan Pillai, taught him the Balasubra- 
manya mantra. After days of due vrita when 
he mastered this Mantra, he felt himself, and 
appeared to others, a different man. A new 
vigour and zeal energized his heart and the trans- 
formation manifested itself in some new powers 
that he felt and exercised. Children's ailments 
were cured by him by the application of bhasma. 
His aid was sought to exorcise evil spirits. He 



assumed the name of Shanmughadasa and ar> 
overwhelming desire to lead the life of a sanyasi 
was kindled in his heart. 



H. EDUCATION 

But the claims of the world were not to be 
discarded easily. Hunger could not be dispelled 
by vedanta. A starving mother could not live on 
spiritual sustenance. Kunjan Pillai had therefore 
to work for wages. And the seeker after esoteric 
knowledge had to do hard labour like a common 
coolie. He used to say in later days that in the 
construction of the imposing Secretariat build- 
ings, now towering over the city of Trivandrum, 
he had a share — carrying loads of bricks and 
sand! 

But this was not for long. His relation 
Krishna Pillai took him with him to Neyyattin- 
karai. Here Kunjan Pillai became a writer of 
documents. He was so generous that he used to 
share his wages with less fortunate members of 
the profession. Later he went with*Krishna Pillai 
:o Bhoothapandi where also he worked as a 
document writer. Here he learned to read with 
facility manuscript grandhas in Tamil. But finding 
the strong winds that blew there intolerable, he 
went back to Neyyattinkarai. To the potential 
seer and sage writing documents was irksome 



drudgery and he therefore returned to Tri- 
vandrum. 

About this time Kunjan Pillai had the 
opportunity of serving the Government. Sir 
T. Madhava Rayar, the then Dewan, decided to 
recruit some clerks (Kanakkapillais) to the 
Huzur Cutchery. TheDewan assigned some sums 
in Arithmetic to the candidates. Next day every 
one of them presented himself before the Dewan 
with all correct answers. He ascertained from 
them that Kunjan Pillai had worked out the sums 
for all of them. The Dewan therefore sent for 
him and put him to a severe test. With the aid 
of his fingers he made all the calculations cor- 
rectly. The astonished Dewan appointed him as a 
Kanakkapillai on Rs. 4 per mensem. At the end 
of the month, the salary was raised to Rs. 10 in 
recognition of his extraordinary abilities. But 
the fair-minded youth returned the 6 rupees 
explaining that he deserved only four. 

Chattambi, did not long remain a Govern- 
ment servant. An overbearing superior officer 
refused to grant him leave for a few days. "I 
must see you in your seat tomorrow," he roared. 
"You will see me in that seat only when I choose 
to occupy it," he replied. He was never again 
seen in that seat. 



He now joined an organization whose mem- 
bers met periodically at Pettai to discuss religious 
questions and to conduct music lessons. The 
reputed Professor Sundaram Pillai who was then 
a college student was a member of this society 
Here was an opportunity for Kunjan Pillai to get 
to know in detail the philosophical classics in 
English. Ayyavu, the Manager of the Residency, 
used to deliver lectures on vedanta to the society. 
From him Kunjan Pillai learned yogasanas. He 
soon became an adept in the performance of 
every asana and an expert wrestler. From Ayyavu 
he also gained an introduction to the modes of 
vedantic thoughts in the Tamil classics. 

Tamil had a special fascination for Chattambi. 
To one who had no knowledge of ancient Tamil, 
the classics of that language remained a closed 
book. This knowledge he was able to acquire 
with the help of Swaminatha Desikar who was 
Tamil lecturer in the college at Trivandrum. 
Realising that the Tamil language was the 
fountain head of all knowledge, he mastered all 
the great masterpieces of ancient Tamil literature. 
This engendered in him an eager desire to go to 
Tamilnad. Desikar introduced him to the great 
Tamil Scholar Subba Jatapathi who had come to 
Trivandrum to participate in a sadas (seminar) 
of eminent scholars. At the end of the sadas 
Kunjan Pillai was overwhelmed with joy and 
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gratification when the Tamil savant invited him 
to accompany him to his birth place Kallada- 
kurichi. 

This was a turning point in his life. Subba 
Jatavallabhar, as the great scholar was known in 
his own village, was a Telega Brahmin whose 
ancestors had migrated to Tamilnad and settled 
down at Kalladakurichi In Disputation, 
Grammar and Vedanta, Jatavallabhar had no 
equal, and his house was the place of pilgrimage 
of the most eminent men of the country, ft was 
in the congenial atmosphere of this place that 
Chattambi acquired his deep and extensive 
mastery of all the sastras in Tamil and Sanskrit. 
In a neighbouring house resided a Yogi who ex- 
celled in yogic practices. From him Chattambi 
learned all the yogic practices prevalent in Tamil- 
nad. In Kalladakurichi again he became an ex- 
pert in playing on all the musical instruments 
then in use. The three or four years he spent at 
Kalladakurichi laid the firm foundations of his 
future greatness, and when he bid farewell to 
Jatavallabhar and returned home the disciple 
had nothing more to learn from his revered Guru. 

On his way home he spent some days at 
Maruthwamala in solitary meditation, without 
food. He also met a siddha from whom he 
learned marma vidya and yoga sastra, and a 



Thangal (Muslim saint) who initiated him info 
(he main tenets of Mohammedanism. 

But although Chattambi had ranged freely 
over a wide area of spiritual knowledge, he had 
yet to find a proper guru frofn whom he could learn 
I he way to enlightenment Even this rare fortune 
came to him before long. At Vadiviswaram he- 
saw an aged beggar merrily licking the remnants 
of food from the leaves thrown away after a feast. 
Around him were a pack of street curs with whom 
he shared the refuse. The proceedings roused the 
interest of some mischievous boys who reacted by 
raining stones on the old man. But he ignored 
the missiles that fell on him, and continued his 
fellowship with his canine brethren. The docile 
obedience of the dogs convinced Chattambi that 
the old man had some strange power. He locked 
intently at him, and the beggar noticing it got up 
and walked away. When Kunjan Pillai followed 
him, he quickened his pace. As Chattambi started 
running, th^ beggar entered a thick forest and 
disappeared. The helpless and disappointed 
youth fell down in a swoon* 

The old man noticed the spiritual light that 
gleamed on his pursuer's face. He knew that the 
young aspirant was fit to receive his mystic 
advice. The sage picked up the unconscious 
youth and communicated to him the effluence of 
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hifc divine virtue. When Chattambi came under 
rhe touch of the holy man he saw before him a 
luminous halo of super- mundane effulgence. 
The spiritually enfranchised sage blessed Chat- 
tambi by initiating him into the divine mystery 
.through the Pranava Ma ni lira. 



111. TOWARDS THE STATUS OF SIDDHA 

It was a transformed and reformed Chattam- 
bi that returned home after his sojourn in 
Tamiland. Not even the faintest shadow of 
worldiiness overhung his heart. He was complete- 
ly untouched by the sexual urge that plays havoc 
with people in warm-blooded adolescence and 
youth. Mental and spiritual edification was the 
shining goal towards which he winged his flight. 
He renounced all worldly comforts and led the 
austere life of a sanyusi. This spiritual pre-emi- 
nence received due recognition and he command- 
ed respect wherever he appeared. 

About this time Chattambi received a per- 
manent asylum ir? Trivandrum. He had a distant 
relative named Kesava Pillai who was an Overseer 
in the Public Works Department. His wife was 
afflicted by two incurable diseases — epilepsy and 
a stomach ailment. The family was in the depths 
of despair. Hearing that Chattambi had returned 
to Trivandrum as a siddha he took him to his 
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house Kallu Veedu. Chattambi was usuajly 
reluctant to resort to the aid of mantra, but here 
he was confronted with a situation in which he 
could not but use his powers. With a simple rite 
he cured the lady of all her complaints and blessed 
her with what was really a new life. The grateful 
family looked upon their deliverer as a visible 
£od and Kallu Veedu thereafter became his own 
house. But for occasional nocturnal trips to 
neighbouring places, .mainly in search of rare 
manuscripts, Kallu Veedu remained his residence 
at Trivandrum. 

Chattambi Swami's reputation as a siddha 
who cured incurable diseases soon spread. Reports 
became current that a snake that bit him died 
and that he could tame animals and make them 
obey him. But he was himself more zealous in 
widening the horizon of his knowledge than in 
working miracles. He got an opportunity to study 
Thanthra Sastra. In the house of the well-known 
Thanthris, the Potties &X Koopakkara, there was 
a fine collection of granSlas dealing with manthras 
and the rites and ceremonies connected with 
temple functions. Chattambi read all of them 
and took notes from them. These proved of use 
to him in later life. 

When his official duties compelled Kesava 
Pillai to move from Trivandrum to Vamanapuram, 
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Chattambi accompanied the family. Kesava 
Pifiai used to get for the Swami's use costly books 
from Calcutta, Kasi and other places. Swamiji 
also conducted researches in folk songs, legends 
and topography, and in the pursuit of these 
studies he explored the places around. During 
this period he enriched his knowledge of 
Manthravada, Ayurveda and Astrology. It was 
also now that the Kalpa Seva which he com- 
menced at Maruthwamala was completed. There 
was hardly any green leaf which he did not taste. 
This led to his being called "Goat Kunjan Pillar* 
by the local people. 

But the most memorable event of this time 
was his meeting with Sri Narayana Guru (1058 m. e. 
ort882A.D.). This Eazhava youth had then return- 
ed to his native place Chempazhanthi after his 
studies in Sanskrit. He was already a world- 
enfranchised spiritualist. His relatives trying to 
turn him back to the world trapped him into a 
hasty marriage. Although he went through the 
forms of the ceremony, h& was not diverted from 
his purpose by the lure of feminine charm. He 
remained firm in his resolve to pursue yoga and 
vedanta. A casual meeting between Narayanan- 
asan and Chattambiswami drew them powerfully to 
each other and a strong attachment was soon 
formed between them. The Swami initiated him 
into all the occult lore which he had mastered 
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in the course of years. The ground had already 
Iven prepared and the seeds of yoga did not take 
long to germinate and grow luxuriantly in Asan. 
The pair then began their wanderings on foot in 
the southern regions, shunning the haunts of 
men. They spent several days on sublime moun- 
tain heights and impenetrable forests, feeding on 
roots and berries, drinking from streams and 
springs, living in caves, consorting with wild 
animals and practising austere meditation and 
yoga. There were times of complete isolation 
from the world of men. 

On their way back from the wanderings, one 
day they reached the spot at which the River 
Neyyar joins the sea. They decided to explore 
the course of the river along its arid bed. As 
they went up some distance, they reached a place 
called Aruvippuram. They were greatly attracted 
by this beautiful spot. It was eminently suitable 
for rest and contemplation. Narayana Guruswami 
made a mental note of the possibilities of this 
place as the scene of future^ activities* He 
stayed there for some time engrossed in tapas. 
But Chattambiswamigal moved about in Trivan- 
drum and Nedumangad. 

At Trivandrum, two classmates of Narayana- 
guru, Perunnelli Krishnan Vaidyan and Velu- 
theri Kesavan Vaidyan, became the disciples of 
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Swamiji. Their houses were his abodes during 
his stayinTrivandrum. Sometimes Narayanaguru 
himself would join them. In poetic composition, 
vedantic discussions and physical exercises the 
convivial group fleeted their time. As the oldest 
and most scholarly of them, Chattambi Swamigaf 
was the natural leader of this genial band. He 
used to say that "Kitten (Krishnan) and Kesavant 
were his two wings," and that it was to make 
a poet of them that the Swami himself donned 
the garb of the poet. But after the departure of 
the young men he said he never soared on the 
wings of poesy. 

It was not in poetic exercises only that 
Swamiji trained his young disciples. He was a 
master of the art of wrestling and he taught them 
the thrusts and feints of this art. His consorting 
with Eazhavas and his interdining with them 
scandalized the members of his own community. 
But Swamiji recognized no caste distinctions and 
he was as free in the kitchen of Perunelli house 
as in that of Ka'iluveedu. 



IV. TRAVELS 

Swamiji soon got an opportunity to show his 
ability to control any animal. He was invited 
one day to dine at the house of an officer. He 
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accepted the invitation — on condition that W 
should be allowed to bring with him some of his- 
disciples. The vain officer readily agreed, it gave 
him an occasion to display his pomp and power. 
Swamiji, on his part, wanted to humble the 
haughty and corrupt officer. 

On the appointed day, the Swami arrived 
alone. To the officer's enquiry his host replied 
that his disciples were waiting outside, and he 
asked the meal to be served. When the leaves 
were laid and the food served, a pack of stray 
dogs entered as though in obedience to the 
Swami's instructions, and sat before the leaves 
and commenced their meal. The curs that were 
habitually quarrelsome conducted themselves in 
an unusually disciplined way. To his host who 
viewed the scene with astonishment Swamiji said: 
"These dogs were high officers in their last life. 
Corruption, oppression, plunder and other 
heinous crimes of which they were guilty then 
have led to their being re-born as dogs. The 
wages of sin are sure to be paid in the next life 
if not in this." 

With the transfer of Overseer Kesava Pillai 
to Moovattupuzha, Swamiji got the opportunity 
of visiting North Travancore. With headquarters 
at Moovattupuzha he visited Ettumanoor r 
Meenachil, Vaikam, Perumbavoor, Edappalli 
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and other places. The temple and its premises 
at Ettumaaoor specially fascinated him, and 
through his efforts a Bhajana Madam was started 
near the western gate of the temple. It became 
a centre of devotional singing and music and 
prayer. Sometimes Nanuasan joined him at 
Ettumanoor. It was during their excursions to 
the neighbouring places that Nanuguru noted 
the place in Edappadi where he later installed a 
mayilvahana. 

Swamiji delighted in bathing in the Meena- 
chil river. He would come to the river early in 
the morning and return before the sun grew 
warm. He used to practise a kind of "enema"to 
cleanse his bowels. Sitting in foot-deep water 
he would draw in water into the stomach by 
prariayamam and after half an hour expel it. 
It was in the interest of health that he used to do 
this, and he did not like to make a public exhi- 
bition of the practice. 

At the Ettumanoor temple he once demon- 
strated in an extraordinary way his extraordinary 
skill as a drummer. The utsavam was in progress 
and all the drummers and other instrumentalists 
were getting ready to begin the mela. Among the 
drummers was a celebrated expert called Mun- 
tomepilli Marar. Chattambi Swamigal observed 
a very old man with a drum and worn out drum 
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sticks. He was obviously no more than a dummy, 
one who could just move his hands up and down 
without the energy demanded of a player on this 
exacting percussion instrument. Promising to 
pay him his wages, Swamigal seized the instru- 
ment from him and stood with the drummers in 
the front row. The mela began. All the instru- 
mentalists vied with one another in the demon- 
stration of their skill. Muntomepilli, finding in 
the stranger one who seemed to have come to put 
his skill to trial, employed all his wizardry to 
establish his superiority over Chattambi Swami- 
gal. But the Swami not only held his own 
against his famous rival but even launched on 
some highly imaginative and original improvi- 
sations. The vast audience was thrilled. At the 
end of the mela, Muntomepilli approached 
Swamigal in great respect and asked him where 
he had learned his art. "I did not learn it anywhere 
in particular/ replied Swamiji. "By the grace 
of my Guru I learned something, and 1 just 
thought that I would try what I could do. That 
is all.' 5 

On another occasion, when the Sree bhootha 
bali was being performed at Ettumanoor by a 
famous thanthri, the thimila was not being 
played properly. Thereupon Swamiji took 

* 2 * 
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over the instrument from the erring artiste, 
and played it correctly and felicitously to the 
entire satisfaction of the thanthri and the 
audience. 

During this period his mother passed away. 
His father had predeceased her. Swamigal nursed 
his mother during her last illness. There after he 
never again set foot in his house. 

It was about this time that he wrote his 
Christhumathanirupanam (a review of Christi- 
anity). His deep knowledge of the subject of his 
treatise is evident to every reader. He had read 
and mastered a large number of books in order to 
write this work. In the study of books written 
in English he was aided by his friend Professor 
Sun'Jaram Pillai. The 21 page summing up of the 
essence of Christianity has received the unani- 
mous plaudits of Christian priests. 

V. IN NORTH TRAVANCORE 

As his Overseer friend had made Moovattu- 
puzha his place of permanent residence, Swamiji 
also stayed there for a considerable period. His 
fame spread over the northern Taluqs of 
Travancore and he attracted scholars of vedanta 
and spiritualists from the countries around. He 
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also travelled frequently between Alwaye and 
Trivandrum. 

His stay atMoovattupuzhais notable because 
it was here that his first acquaintance with his 
favourite disciple Nilakanta Theerathapada 
Swamigal began. Nilakanta Theerthapada belon- 
ged to an affluent family in the village of Maradi 
in Moovattupuzha. He was brought up in the 
lap of luxury. Yet from his earliest years he was 
remarkable for his piety, his devotion to duty 
and his openness of mind. After his primary 
education he joined the English High School at 
Ernakulam. During this time he also acquired 
proficiency in the treatment of snake bite and in 
mantras. It was soon evident to his relatives, 
that he was more interested in meditation and 
vedanta than in his academic studies and they 
encouraged him in his laudable pursuits. He also* 
assiduously studied Sanskrit and cultivated his 
natural taste for poetic composition. 

During this period Chattambi Swamigal was 
slaying in a house belonging to* Theerthapada. 
Ilisyogic powers Sand his discourses on vedanta 
attracted a large number of devotees to the house. 
His marvellous power of summoning snakes and 
making them obey his will became a topic of 
common talk in the locality. Theerthapada also 
presented himself before Swamigal with the object 
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oP enhancing his knowledge of snake lore. 
Swamigal soon noticed the exceptional gifts of 
the youth and decided that he was fit to be guided 
along the right path. The young man was equally 
impressed by the Swamiji and he longed to win 
the honour of becoming his disciple. Swamiji 
expressed a profound truth in an apparently 
humorous way when he told the young aspirant 
for spiritual enlightenment that it was far more 
important to eradicate the poison in one's own 
inside than to extract the poison of snake-bite. 
Under the Swamiji's giidance Theerthapada 
began the study ofvedantic works. This led to 
the discontinuation of his Eiglish education and 
he entered on a new and illuminating exploration 
of the higher realms of the theory and practice of 
Yog£. 

The training of his new disciple did not 
however keep him confined to Moovattupuzha. 
He went to Vaikam, Perumpavoor, Alwaye, Edap - 
palli and Ernakulam. At Alwaye he was always 
a welcome guesf at the house of Pappu Pillai> 
Superintendent of Police, father of Nanthiar 
Veetil Parameswaran Pillai. At Kalur, Kantan 
Vaidyan had the honour of extending his hos- 
pitality to Swamiji. At Ernakulam, Swamiji was 
the congenial companion of some of the highest 
officials and he was received as a member of thier 
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own family by Chandulal, a Rajput Police 
Superintendent, his wife and children. 

It was during his stay at Ernakulam that 
Swamiji got the opportunity of meeting Swami 
Vivekananda. This took place in the month of 
Vrischigam in the year 1068 m. e. (1892 a.d), at 
the residence of Rama Iyer, the Dewan Secretary, 
who was himself a great admirer of Chattambi 
Swamigal. The two great sanyasins spoke in 
Sanskrit. Swami Vivekananda introduced the 
topic of 'Chinmudra* into the discussion, and the 
illuminating way in which Chattambi Swamigal 
discoursed on the subject enabled Swami Vive- 
kananda to have a glimpse of 'Kerala Pratibhcf. 
They had another edifying discussion the next 
day. Swami Vivekananda is reported to have 
described Chattambi Swamigal as a "wonderful 
man." 

It was not our Swami's habit to stay for long 
in one place. And so he left Ernakulam and went 
lo Vaikam, Shertallai and other places. At Kula- 
sckharamangalam he made the Eazhava house of 
'Puttanar his home for some days. Sree Nara- 
yanaguru was also present here for a time. 'Put- 
I anal' was the meeting place of a band of physi- 
cians, and Swamiji was acknowledged as the 
dominating figure in this galaxy of Ayurvedic ex- 
perts and scholars. An incident which happened 
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at this time bears testimony to the mystic powers 
tliat he undoubtedly possessed. 

A ferocious Shencotta dog belonging to the 
Excise Inspector of the place broke loose and was 
a terror to the whole neighbourhood, biting and 
wounding a number of people. The owner found 
that he had no alternative but to shoot the animal 
dead. As it was tearing a ram and feasting on 
its flesh the Inspector climbed a tree and was get- 
ting ready to shoot the dog. A large number of 
people collected and stood at a safe distance. 
Hearing about this, Swamiji came out of 'Put- 
tanaP with some of his associates, saying, "Let us 
have a look at this dog. Has not a man more 
mental strength than a dog?" He left his com- 
panions at a distance and proceeded towards the 
dog. The animal pounced ferociously on the 
Swa r miji. The crowd yelled in terror at the pro- 
spect of the Swamiji being torn to pieces. But 
the next moment the astonished crowd saw 
Swamiji smilingly humming a tune and walking 
up and down, leading the dog by the ear. 

Swamiji moved from place to place. He 
stayed at Shertallai, Thuravur and Parur. During 
these peregrinations he met Padmanabha Panicker, 
then a boy, who followed the Swamiji like a 
shadow and served him with the utmost devotion 
in his last days. At Parur, in 1075 M. E. (1900 
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A. D.) he accepted Paramahamsa Swamigal as 
his disciple and took him up several steps in the 
ladder of spiritual and yogic lore. Among his 
favourite admirers was Achuthan Vaidyan of 
Cherai in whose hou^e he was frequently a very 
welcome and honoured guest. 



Vf. "PARACHINA MALAY ALAM " 

While Swamiji was sojourning in North 
Travancore a new light appeared in the social 
horizon in South Travancore. This was in the 
form of an attempt at raising the Nayar and 
Eazhava Communities. The leaders of these 
movements of reform were C. Krishna Pillai 
and Sree Narayana Guru respectively. The 
divided leadership of the Nayars hampered the 
efforts of C. Krishna Pillai while the Eaztfavas 
acknowledged Guruswami as their undisputed 
leader and united themselves into a well-knit 
community under the auspices of the Sri 
Narayana Dharma Paripalana Yogam. 

An effort was made by the Nayars to bring 
Chattambi Swamigal into the arena of social 
reform. But he was unwilling to take up the 
leadership of a community that had lost its 
moorings and he left the task of organizing the 
Nayars to Sri Nilakanta Theerthapadar. In 



response to the insistent requests of his disciples 
and admirers, Swamiji however agreed to place at 
the disposal of the Nay-ar community the benefit 
of his deep and extensive scholarship and research 
and his wide and varied experience. His contri- 
bution in this field is the work entitled Prachina 
Malayalam. 

On this work he was engaged for several 
years. In the course of his travels, when he 
found it convenient, he would write a few pages 
at a time at one place. These pages he would 
leave to his disciples there to copy out and pre- 
serve. It was in this way that he wrote at severat 
places and several periods the three parts of 
Prachina Malayalam. 

The absence of a complete copy in the 
author's possession made it difficult to publish 
the series of chapters that make up the whole 
work. Only Part I of the book has been printed. 
By examining the ancient history of Kerala he 
aimed at establishing the pre-eminent position 
which the Nayars enjoyed in this country. In the 
Second Part the author's thesis is that the 
Nambudiri, Embran and Potti are really Nayars. 
In the third part he intended to give to the public 
all the ancient granthas which he could collect. 

Citing several old classics, Swamiji contends 
that Malayala Bhoomi belonged to Nayars and 
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not to the Malayali Brahmins who are really 
settlers from outside. 



VII. WAY OF LIFE 

A broad and bhasma- marked forehead, brows 
expressing undaunted courage, eyes overflowing 
with humanity and compassion, a face that 
bespoke friendliness and amiability* a beautiful, 
flowing, silvery beard, a broad and muscular 
chest, long hands, speech that was sweet and 
pregnant with meaning, soft murmured melodies 
— there is a living picture of Swamiji Add a loin 
cloth, a ring made of iron and an old umbrella — 
you complete his accoutrements. 

He had no home or intimate personal friends 
of his own. The world was his family, all living 
things his brothers. He flitted about from place 
to place like the carefree singing birds. He was 
equally happy in the houses of the affluent as in 
the huts of the poor. But of one thing he was 
particular - he would not eat food cooked in a 
kitchen which prepared non-vegetarian dishes. 
Equally strong was his dislike of alcoholic liquor, 
and he availed himself of every opportunity to 
condemn the vice of drinking. 

He lived a life of austere simplicity. He 
studiously avoided luxury and ostentation. His 
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refusal to accept the hospitality of Sri Sankaran 
Tampi, the Maharaja's favourite, and of Dewan 
Rajagopalachari is famous. Accustomed to 
starvation in his early days, he hid no difficulty 
in forgoing food for days. Wherever he was, he 
would share his food with ants, dogs or cats, and 
they would somehow gather round him at meal- 
time. 

He slept on a simple coir cot or on the bare 
floor. He was only particular about fresh air and 
ventilation. As he used no saffron robes and 
other marks of saintliness, he looked no different 
from a rustic. He had a lively sense of humour 
and he rippled with hearty laughter at his own 
jokes. The playful names by which he addressed 
his associates were enjoyed by them. 

He ignored all distinctions of caste. In the 
pursuit of his studies he had consorted with 
Muslims and Channans. He made many Eazhava 
homes his own. One day when he went to 
Perunnelli house the women were husking paddy. 
He collected all the pestles from them and himself 
completed theii? work for them in a short time. 
He used to address Sri Narayanaguru affection- 
ately as 'My Nanan' and Kumaranasan as 'my 
darling Kumaran'. 

The world's greatest men have all been fond 
of children. Swamiji's relationship with boys and 
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girls was unique. His ability to call together a 
world of children, to immerse them in a flood of 
joy and, at the same time, to keep them incomplete 
control was something marvellous. He drew 
towards him even peevish and shy children. His 
fondling touch cured them of their frowardness. 
He would organize impromptu programmes 
that would stimulate their intelligence and exer- 
cise their bodies- They would dance on his back 
or swing on his beard. One day he kept some 
leading notabilities waiting for an hour, for he 
was playing with the children and he would not 
disappoint the little ones by interrupting their 
enjoyment to meet the grown-ups. The women 
of the houses where he was received were also 
full of respect and regard for him. 

He was very considerate to all his associates. 
He took care to see that those who accompanied 
him on his tours and visits were as well treated 
by his hosts as he himself was. He was very 
skilful in opening the eyes of foolish people to 
their folly. A greedy man once associated himself 
with Swamjji with the object of learning the art 
of transmuting copper into gold. One day the 
master and the disciple were crossing the ferry at 
Arukutti in a small canoe. There was a squall 
and the canoe capsized throwing both of them 
into the deep water. Swamiji knew swimming 
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but his companion did not. The latter made 
desperate efforts to keep himself afloat. Swamiji 
now offered to teach him the secret of turning 
base metals into gold. But the drowning man 
cried out that he only wanted to save his life. 
Swamiji thereupon helped him to reach the shore 
in safety. 

His indifference to wealth was well-known. 
Even when travelling on foot he did not burden 
himself with any money. Whatever money was 
essential was left with his companions. 90 acres 
of forest land which were registered in his name 
were promptly gifted away by him to his disciple 
Padmanabha Panicker. He was a strict Brahma- 
chari. From his tender years he conquered all 
carnal desires and this enhanced his physical and 
spiritual strength. He despised all publicity. 
Perhaps this would explain why he established no 
order and founded no institution to propagate 
his teachings. Among his leading disciples were 
Sri Narayanaguru Swamigal, Sri Nilakantatheer- 
tha Swamigal, and Theerthapadaparamahamsa 
Swamigal, and many people sought spiritual 
counsel from them instead of from Chattambr 
Swamigal himself. These and numerous other 
disciples of Swamiji made a significant contri- 
bution to the social and spiritual reform of the 
people of Kerala. 
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VIII. AFTER SASHTIPURTI 

Swamigal was approaching his sixtieth year; 
i lis disciples and admirers were keen on celebra- 
ting the occasion- The contemplated celebration 
was not one of ostentation and extravagance, 
this would not have been countenanced by 
Swamiji. Their intention was to open an ashram 
as the centre of spiritual instruction and training. 
1 1 was Theerthapada Swamigal who took the lead 
in this effort. He thought Ezhumattur a most 
beautiful and suitable site for the location of the 
ashram. Vatakke Koikkal Anujan Ramavarma 
Tampuran generously donated for the purpose 
two excellent buildings constructed in the modern 
style and the land on which they were situated. 

SwamijPs sashtiabdapurthikM on the 8th of 
Chingam 1089 (1913 A. D.). Ezhumattur was 
crowded with the devotees of Swamiji. At a 
simple meeting presided over by Swami Daya- 
nanda, speakers expressed their respect and admi- 
ration for Swamiji. Honours were showered, 
and the title of 'Vidyadhiraja • Theerthapada 
Paramabhattara' conferred, on Swamiji by dist- 
inguished scholars. Though Swamiji, in his usual 
humility, said that he preferred to be known 
by the old name "Chattambi", thenceforth 
he is known as " Vidyadhiraja " and also as 
"Paramabhattara Swami*'. A volume entitled 
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'Sashtipurthiprasasthi' containing verses wishing 
long life to Swamiji was released on the occa- 
sion. At the end of the meeting Swamiji de- 
clared open the <Paramabhattarasramam\ He 
also founded a sanyasi parampara under the name 
of 'Theerthapadasampradayam.' Its aim was to 
propagate the methods of Yogagnana in accord- 
ance with the culture of Kerala and the ashram 
was to be its headquarters. 

In response to the earnest solicitations of the 
Vadakkekoil Thampurans and Paramahamsa 
Swamigal, Swamiji rested for a few days at the 
ashram. He led a life of peace and tranquillity 
befitting a sanyasi. There was sweet music both 
vocal and instrumental. The wild growth around 
the ashram was zealously cleared and every effort 
was made to make Swamiji's life comfortable. 

But the ashram did not produce the expected 
result. In course of time the working of the 
ashram proved to be a failure. The absence of 
selfless workers was probably the reason for this. 
Swamiji was ndt able to stay permanently there. 
With Paramahamsa Swamigal away on his travels 
and Nilakantathirthapadar making Karunagap- 
palli the place of his permanent residence the 
affairs of the ashram slumped. 

About this time there arose an unfortunate 
controversy as to whether Swamiji was the guru 
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of Sri Narayanaguru Swami. This is an undis- 
puted fact acknowledged unequivocally by bothi 
the Swamis. Sri Narayana Guruswami has, in 
two significant verses in epigrammatic style,, 
expressed his great respect and admiration for 
his deceased Guru : — • 

qf^jf^TTMar: 

Graf ^3: H^rq^T 

"Th^ all-knowing seer the Sndguru has flown? 
up along the track of Suka. ' He shines in the 
highest firmament in the plenitude of his aesthetic 
lustre, like the full moon. The* great master,. 
after spending his days in leela, has attained his. 
inherent Brahma entity, after discarding his 
mortal frame in the end." 

Nevertheless an attempt was made by some 
people to deny this fact. The %uru and the: 
disciple wisely desisted from taking any part in* 
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this unseemly dispute. For, really, each has a 
glory that is independent of the other. 

The fire of another conflict that had the 
possibility of growing into a conflagration was 
fortunately extinguished in time. In the intro- 
duction to his Mokshipradeepam, Brahmananda- 
swami championed yogamarga at the expense 
of gniiamirga. In response to the persistent 
solicitations of his disciples Ciattambi Swamigal 
wrote a refutation which he had the generosity 
to withhold from pablication at the request of 
the disciples and well-wishers of Brahmananda 
Swamigal. The refutation is not a mere refu- 
tation, it is a 'visnamkoum' a work that 
establishes the greatness of 'gnana'. 

IX. VEDADHIKARA-NIRUPANAM 

Till reeent tim^s scholarship was considered 
the monopoly of Brahmins. It is therefore no 
wonder that the stuiy and the teaching of the 
Vedas were th>* close preserve of the members 
of that community. Among the few non- 
Brahmins who had dared to trespass into for- 
bidden ground was Thunchath Gurupadar. 
Chattambi Swamigal was filled with a firm 
determination to break into the citadel of 
orthodoxy and establish the right of every one to 
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study the Vedas. He had spent years in making 
himself conversant with sacred books and the 
culture of ancient times. His Vedadhikaraniru- 
panam was a work capable of being published 
in two or three volumes. Of this treatise, written 
by him in pencil, we have got only a part in book 
form. The rest of the book has been lost to us, 

The traditional view was that Brahmins can 
learn and teach the vedas, Kshathriyas and 
Vaisyas can only learn them, and Sudras can 
neither learn nor teach them. Swamiji has suc- 
cessfully exposed the error of this view with 
abundant evidence cited from ancient books. 

Besides Vedadhikaranirupanam, Swamiji has 
written several treatises discussing the philosophy 
of Advaita. Entering the field of Advaita 
through the gateway of Sankara's exposition 
Sw-imiji traverses the entire area and reaches the 
utmost bounds of this esoteric realm. The 
facility with which he elucidates the most subtle 
and complex metaphysical problems is really 
admirable. 

About this time happened an incident that 
deeply grieved him who was above grief and joy. 
It was the passing away of his dear disciple Sri 
Niiakantathirthapadar. Swamiji received the 
painful news when he was enjoying a musical 

3 
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concert. He started at once for Karunagappalli. 
He was profoundly moved to see the lifeless body 
set in a sitting posture. Gently patting the head 
of his disciple he mused aloud, "A great world 
created by Brahma has dissolved. It was the 
custom for him to stand before me and for me 
to sit. Today I am standing and he is sitting." 



X. THE MASTER OF ALL ARTS 

Swamiji belonged to an age in which any 
one might study astrology, Ayurveda, magic o 
But Veda, Vedanta and Grammar were the close 
preserve of the higher castes. Swamiji was one 
who encroached into this forbidden territory and 
astonished and thrilled Kerala. 

Swamiji's unparalleled mastery of diverse 
fields of knowledge was the outcome of his 
capacity for remembering what he had learned. 
This rare gift was inborn, not acquired. It was 
smelted and purified by his yogasiddhi and it thus 
attained perfection. Mahakavi Kotungallur 
Kochunni Thampuran has observed that he 
understood the extent to which human intelli- 
gence could be developed and perfected from the 
conversation between Swamiji and Kaikulangara 
Rama Warrier. 
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His ability to reproduce from memory what 
he had heard just once was tested by Puthezhath 
Narayana Menon. Swamiji did not know 
English. Narayana Menon read twelve lines 
from an English book. Swamiji reproduced 
correctly seven lines (although they were no more 
than unintelligible sounds to him), when he was 
interrupted by the arrival of a guest. 

For Swamiji all learning was only a refresh- 
ing of his memory. There was a uniqueness in 
the way in which he cleared the doubts of others. 
He had an original and telling reply to every 
question. He could read a deep meaning even 
into the simplest nursery rhymes. His knowledge 
of Nyaya, Vyakarana, Vedanta, Meemamsa, 
Elakkanam etc. was thorough and impeccable. 
Arrogant scholars who tried to test him were 
themselves brought to their knees. In criticism 
and discussion none could get the better of him. 
He had mastered every nook and corner of 
Tharkasastra. His lucid and facile exposition in 
Malayalam entitled Tharkarahasyaratnam was 
well known to many of his disciples, but it is 
unfortunately lost to us. 

There was no field of scholarship which he 
had not explored and conquered. In Astrology, 
Vaidyam and Mantravada his knowledge was. 
profound. His gift of prediction and prophecy 
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was divine. Athough he was an expert Mantra- 
vadi he was averse to practising the art. In the 
rites of Mantravada he was known to have banned 
the sacrifice of animals and to have suggested 
the use of cucumber in their place. A master of 
the theory and practice of Ayurveda, he had a 
thorough knowledge of medicinal plants and was 
an adept at curing all ailments by the use of 
simple herbs. He had secret specifics for small- 
pox, cholera, epilepsy, malaria etc. There are 
living today those who can bear witness to the 
wonderful efficacy of his prescriptions. But he 
practised medicine only in response to pressing 
solicitations. What fully fascinated and engrossed 
his mind were literature and music. 

He was a versatile artist, but his favourite 
art \tyas music. He was not only a singer but 
also a composer. His skill in playing on any 
instrument with orginality was well-known. 
Among the instruments which he played with 
especial proficiency were percussion instruments 
like the Chenda, Maddalam, Udukku, Mridangam 
and Edakka, Villd\Thappu,Pandi,Nanthuni, Thum- 
bum and Ginjira. He would enthral his listeners 
by the way in which he rendered songs in the 
Telugu, Carnatic and Desya styles. To keep 
time he required no other aid than the iron ring 
on his finger. At concerts it was torture for 
him to hear apasruti or avathala. 
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He could play on the drum with a Kunni- 
kkuru placed on the outer palm of his hand, and 
he was capable of evoking exquisite music by 
deftly running his fingers over the strings of the 
Edakka. His favourite accompaniment (instru- 
ment) was the Ginjira, and some Brahmins and 
some Pathans from other parts of India have 
marvelled at the deftness of his hand in playing 
this instrument. One day the celebrated Thakil 
specialist visited Swamiji. Swamiji's demonstra- 
tion of his skill in playing on the Ginjira so 
astonished him that he exclaimed, "Swamiji is 
Murugan himself. 55 

If he could get a copper pot, he would place 
it on his stomach and start drumming on it. He* 
could produce sounds like those of the Jalathar- 
anga. His voice was low and pleasing. In music 
he had not only taste but scientific knowledge 
and practical skill. He dealt with musical instru- 
ments as though they were live things- Those who 
have witnessed the scene of Swamiji enthralling 
his audience with a world of sounds of his 
own creation recapture it even today with 
rapture. 

Swamiji was equally interested in acting. His 
proficiency in rendering Kathakali songs and 
acting scenes with originality has received high 
praise from experts. He did not develop his skill 
in the art of painting. 
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He is not famous as a man of letters. 
Literary grace is often adversely affected by the 
depth of thought characteristic of all his writings. 
His poems and writings are the offspring of neces- 
sity and external compulsion. He was ready to 
write only when he could not help it. To scribble 
on bits of paper in the course of his travels was 
his method of literary creation. It was unusual 
for him to follow any prescribed programme of 
work or write on any set subject. 

His compositions have come out in the 
various forms of single stanzas, bhajana songs, 
articles, reviews and letters. Although endowed 
with an inborn literary taste, he did hardly any- 
thing to promote or develop it. His isolated 
single stanzas of verse have a beauty arising from 
the combination of felicitous and polished words. 
His bhajana songs have a rare melody and a 
sweetness of diction, His articles are usually 
incomplete, Sarvamatasamarasyam, Punarjanma- 
nirupanam, and Adibhasha are among his longer 
works. 'Sri Chakra Pooja Kalpam is an inter- 
pretative treatise. The variety that is represented 
by these works illustrates the width and compre- 
hensiveness of his scholarship. They are infor- 
mative and serve to enhance our knowledge. His 
Christumatanirupanam and Mokshapradipa Khan- 
danam could not be considered works of great 
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value. But Vedadliikaranirupanam is a notable 
contribution to critical literature. 

When we think of his literary work his 
letters could not be ignored. Though his apos- 
trophes etc. have a taint of exaggeration they are 
really only a reflection of his guileless nature- 
His handwriting has a special beauty. The letters 
are arranged neatly without one flowing into 
another. 

Swamiji's works have contributed to the 
development of Kerala culture. They served to 
let the tide of Hindu spiritual influence rise. It 
is not a beauty-worshipping man of letters that 
we see in his works but a seeker after truth, a 
revolutionary and sweet singer. The sense of 
duty that our ancient works have transmitted to 
us has been endowed with a beauty and bright- 
ness by Swamiji's works. Strength and purity of 
language, persuasive power and depth of thought 
give his works a pre-eminent place in the literature 
of scholarship and culture 

He has also a high place among the research 
workers. His researches were not merely in the 
field of language. Even in geographical research 
he was greatly interested. With no more equip- 
ment than a pencil stump and a few sheets of 
paper torn from a schoolboy's note book he 
would launch daringly into the obscure regions 
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of the history of Kerala and the Dravidian 
languages. The materials were all stored up in 
the vast treasure house of his memory. Folk 
songs, local customs, historical stories were all 
safely preserved in unparalleled profusion and 
clearness in his retentive mind. He had the gift 
of investigating every problem with complete 
objectivity and thoroughness of detail, and of 
getting at the central truth. His Pracheena 
Malayalam and Adi Bhasha are a precious mine 
of information to research workers. 

Adi Bhasha was written in Tamil and he had 
it translated into Malayalam by Pannisseri Nana 
Pillai. In it he has quoted liberally from rare Tamil 
manuscripts. He has established that the con- 
tinent to the west of Ceylon was the piece 
where animal life originated and that the 
firs f t language to be evolved was Dravidam. 
Although Swamiji's conclusions are controversial 
the firmness with which he has established them 
brooks no denial. Swamiji has also studied the 
origin of place names. His researches in this 
field have led to many new and original conclu- 
sions. But unfortunately this work has not been 
preserved for us. 

He was indeed the fountain-head of all 
knowledge. It is said that there was nothing that 
he did not know, that he had in fact known 
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everything. Like the rainbow which blends and 
radiates all colours in ravishing harmony, so his 
shining intelligence absorbed and reflected the 
essence of all arts. But he was too modest to 
display and, unfortunately, others were not eager 
to draw out of him, the many-splendoured trea- 
sures of his knowledge. Well has he observed: 
<* Knowledge is madness to the world; the world 
is madness to knowledge." 

XL DIVINITY 

The divine power which sages and saints 
have acquired is a manifestation of the inner 
beauty of their deep and broad minds. They are 
most reluctant to display their spiritual power. 
If on rare occasions they are unavoidably com- 
pelled to show it, their intention is not to win 
credit or impress others. 

The spiritual powers that Chattambi Swami- 
gal had mastered were innumerable, but he was 
ever averse to manifesting them. If at times they 
had to be exercised he did not want to focus the 
attention of others on them. He himself would 
not speak about them. Our knowledge of them 
is. therefore, confined to the reports of eyewitness- 
es. Among those who were blessed by their 
association with him and those who had witnessed 
with astonishment his miraculous performances 
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some are still living. We shall just note down 
the accounts given by a few of these eyewitnesses. 

Payappallil Karunakaran Pillai says : "Swa- 
migal used often to rest in my house when he 
came to Parur. He used to stay in the patippura. 
It was about the year 1070 (1895 a.d.). I had 
brought a timepiece from Bombay. It was then 
a rare object. During day time it used to be 
kept in the patippura. At night it would be 
taken into the house. One night when Swamigal 
was in the patippura I wished to take the time- 
piece into the house. He used to sleep with all 
the doors open. As I was afraid that it might be 
stolen, I thought of removing it to the house. 
But he assured me that when he was there nothing 
would be stolen. Therefore I left the timepiece 
there and went into the house to sleep. Intending 
to <est Swamigal, I woke up long before day 
break and went to the patippura. There I found 
him sound asleep. I tried to remove the time- 
piece. But wonder of wonders! The moment 
my hand touched the timepiece I was paralysed 
as though by an electric shock. I was unable to 
take my hand off the timepiece or to leave the 
place. I was rooted to the spot. Soon Swamiji 
woke up and saw me standing tied down to the 
timepiece. "You need not have tested me; you 
can now leave," he said. That very moment 
my hand was released from the timepiece. He 
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revealed then that he had the power of binding 
any object to any place" 

One day he was on his way from Kaloor to 
Alwaye with two disciples. When he had reached 
the spot in front of the church at Edappalli, his 
progress was interrupted by a band of young men 
who were drunk. But he was never in the habit 
of retreating. Asking his companions to hold 
him by the back, he held his stick horizontally 
in front of him and with bated breath he bounced 
forward. Those who felt the touch of the stick 
fell to the ground. Thus he continued his journey 
without difficulty. It was only the next day on 
his way back, after he had administered the 
counter stroke, that the ruffians were able to get 
up and move away. 

One night Swamiji found himself in the 
midst of a group of Nair rowdies who were 
practised wrestlers. Finding no other means of 
escaping from the place he flung himself about 
with agility. Every one of them measured his 
length on the ground. By the time they were 
able to get up they saw him standing at a dis- 
tance. They fell at his feet in worship. 

He had an unparalleled knowledge of 
marmayoga (science of the vital spots of the body) 
with a demonstration of which he used to keep 
his audience spellbound. He had again an 
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astonishing control over the animal world. Wild 
and cruel animals, snakes and other creeping 
creatures would obey his orders in docility. 
Karumpuvilakam Govinda Pillai once accom- 
panied Swamiji to Malayattur. As they were 
standing by the side of the river, they heard a 
loud hissing sound. They soon heard the sound 
of a large frog splashing into the water. Pursuing 
it was a terrible cobra with its large hood spread 
out. Govinda Pillai was stricken with terror. 
Swamiji ordered the serpent impatiently, "You 
there, don't touch it, away." The serpent which 
was hardly three paces away from Swamiji's feet,. 
instantly folded its hood and crept away slowly. 

Another incident is reported by Mavelikkara 
G. Krishna Pillai. One Sunday evening Swamiji 
was on his way to the temple. Behind him 
walked magistrate Andy Pillai, G. Krishna Pillai 
and a few others. A chera (rat-snake) which 
was being pelted with stones by some boys crept 
fast in front of Swamiji. Andy Pillai was fright- 
ened and he pointed it out to Swamiji. "You 
are so afraid of a chera 1" he said, and, he at 
once sat down before the snake and extended 
his hand. "Come, son! do not be afraid, come," 
he said kindly to the terrified snake. It lifted its 
head slowly, crept towards him, licked his hand 
and wound itself round the extended hand. After 
a few moments Swamiji got up and helped it over 
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the mud wall on one side of the road. "Never 
hurt animals," he said to his companions; "if you 
love them truly they will also love you." 

Even wild animals became docile before 
Swamiji. Once a man from Parur reached the 
newly cultivated area in Kodanad. Swamiji 
was out in the open. His disciple and the 
newcomer set out in search of Swamiji towards 
the hill side to the south. From the hill top, 
looking around, they saw Swamigal facing a 
terrible tiger in the southern valley. Their fear 
and anxiety were indescribable. To save their 
lives they climbed up a neighbouring tree and 
remained there trembling and helplessly watching 
what was happening. They heard him saying 
something to the tiger. A little later they saw 
the animal turning and walking away into the 
teak forest while Swamiji began to climb up the 
hill. He had really pacified with the gestures of 
his hand and sent away the tiger which had 
pounced upon a cow. In the deep forests of 
Kodanad, Swamiji had encountered tigers on 
several occasions. 

Frogs, ants and squirrels used to gather 
round him. Sri K. Nanu Pillai who visited him 
in. his residence at Kodanad found in his room 
a large number of frogs of different sizes and 
colours. They were hopping about in his room : 
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some were sitting on his mat and in his easy chair. 
To the surprised visitor Swamiji explained, "All 
these are my friends. They are unable to range 
freely in the open. There are many heartless 
creatures in the holes in the veranda and in the 
thickets around which would swallow them up. 
They have therefore sought shelter near me." 

It was certain that he used to exchange ideas 
with ants. Sometimes they used to cover his feet 
like socks. He would then carry on a happy con- 
versation with them. There are many still living 
who have seen squirrels receiving food from his 
hands. Rats would obey his call. At Mavelikara 
a new lace upper cloth of Magistrate Andi Pillai 
was nibbled by rats. Swamiji's trial of the case 
was novel. "Children, come on" he said. A 
large number of rats presented themselves before 
him. "Who among you is guilty of having 
destroyed this upper cloth?" he asked them. A 
small rat acknowledged the crime by nodding its 
head. Swamiji ordered some plantains to be 
brought. He gave each rat a plantain. He 
admonished them not to repeat the mistake and 
sent them away happy. There are many in 
Mavelikkara who bear witness to this incident. 

When Swamiji was staying at Irinjalakuda in 
the house of Thachudaya Kaimal, he was found 
missing from his room. The room was locked 
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from inside. On a close examination Swamiji 
was found sticking close to the ceiling like a cock- 
roach. It was believed that he was practising 
control of breath. On the Ambalapuzha beach 
he is reported to have dug himself under the 
sands in one place and emerged at some other 
place. On the Malayattur river his disciples are 
said to have seen Swamiji seated on the surface 
of the water in Padmasana. 

Occasions there were when the forces of 
nature themselves were known to have yielded to 
his wish. Edathil Narayana Pillai has this ac- 
count to give: "Once I took Swamiji to 
Cranganore. It was in the rainy season of the 
year 1091 (1916 A. D.). On our way back to 
Parur we were travelling in a small country boat. 
With us was a friend of mine. The boatman 
was an inexperienced Christian, Kochu Devassy. 
When we reached Azhikode backwater, complete 
darkness enveloped us. High winds and waves 
rocked the little boat. The boatman lost his 
bearings and aimlessly punted tHe boat for a 
short time. Then in utter desperation he gave up 
all efforts and sat half dead at the helm. He was 
stricken with terror and nothing would rouse him 
from his stupor. My companion and I also were 
ready to die. Swamiji alone remained unmoved, 
humming a tune. My friend cried out to Swamiji 
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and bewailed that such a fate should overtake the 
venerable sage too. 

"In the mean time the boat was drifting 
speedily towards the sea. We were not far from 
the place where the backwater joins the sea. My 
friend and I prepared ourselves for our last 
journey, and we called out to Swamiji. Swamiji 
assured us that there would be no danger. 
Although we had great faith in his power to work 
wonders, in the face of the imminent disaster 
threatening us, we were not reassured, and for 
ten minutes we remained in an agony of anxiety 
and suspense. And then there appeared a light- 
Against the current and the pull of the ebbtide, 
the boat, with no one directing its movement, 
reached the front door of the temple at Mootha- 
kunnam. It was really a great marvel that the 
unguided boat drifted against the current and 
covered a distance of two miles from Azhikodei the 
place where the Periyar joins the sea, to Mootha- 
kunnam temple." 

Swamiji was endowed with great physical 
strength. Puliyanat Padmanabha Pi llai of Perumba- 
vur describes an intersting incident which illustra- 
tes it. One day a native of Guruvayur named 
Velappa Menon, who was vain of his prowess in 
swimming, riding and other out door exercises, 
compelled Swamiji to compete with him in a 
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swimming contest. They were to swim from one 
side of a large tank to the opposite side and return 
to the place from where they started. As the 
tank was very large Swamiji suggested that the race 
might be restricted to one crossing. But Menon 
insisted on doing it both ways. The race began 
with Menon in front and Swamiji following. 
Swamiji completed the crossing once and as he 
was half way across on the return journey Menon 
was floundering in the water without even having 
reached the opposite bank. He was completely 
exhausted and beginning to gulp in water. Swamiji 
then went to his rescue and holding him with one 
hand swam back to the starting place. The 
crowd of spectators enjoyd the scene, and Menon 
hung his head in shame and begged forgiveness 
of Swamiji. 

Siddhas recognize one another. One day 
Swamiji was taking an evening walk with Thala- 
vadi Krishna Pillai. In the course of the walk 
one who looked like a mad man approached 
Swamiji, caressed and saluted him, and shed 
tears. When the walk was continued the puzzled 
Krishna Pillai sought from Swamiji an explana- 
tion of the strange scene he had witnessed. 
Swamiji tried to make light of the incident and 
evade an explanation. But on Krishna Pillai's 
insistence he confided that the stranger was a 

* 4 * 
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great gnani and mahatma, that his samadhi was 
to take place at one o'clock the next day, aftd 
the greeting and the tears were an expression of 
his happiness over the forthcoming event. Next 
day at the appointed hour the incident happened. 

Many are the recorded instances of the 
miracles Swamiji performed. But they are not to 
be used as a measure of his spiritual greatness. 

XII. MESSAGE 

Swamiji belonged to the rare band of reli- 
gious leaders and world benefactors who live a 
selfless life in the midst of the common people. 
They master the mysteries of life and disseminate 
their blessed experiences among the people for 
their benefit. They set an example for others to 
follow and they raise the moral aud spiritual 
standards of the society in which they live. 

Although his leonine look and his fiery 
eloquence made him appear like an unassailable 
fortress to the common man, he was in reality a 
common man among common men. True, he 
did not work from an established centre or set 
forth to serve his fellow beings. But the society 
and the world that stood aloft in his imagination 
was a universal family of man without the barriers 
of caste or creed. Amidst the communal storms 
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that raged around him he stood unmoved and 
tranquil like the Himalayas. His heart overflowed 
with love for all created things. He was as 
guileless as a child and his nature was sweet and 
gentle. He shunned publicity and the lime light. 
His ability to pierce the depths of the human 
mind and discover its closest secrets was un- 
paralleled. He succeeded in enriching the lives 
of those around him with the treasures of his 
cultured mind and personality. 

With his abundant love for all, he created a 
new era in spiritual regeneration. The horizon 
of his love extended to the utmost bounds of crea- 
tion. The humblest creatures like dogs and ants 
were his brothers. His greeting of an old friend 
was this: "How are our old comrades the ants? 
are they still there? That army of dark creatures 
used to mass themselves around me to share 
my meal. I used to entertain them all grand- 
ly. 55 He would address his musical instruments 
affectionately as though they were animate things. 
Of an old mridangam he spoke thus: "It is 
long since I have had any news of our old 
Agastya. This old man has a great longing to 
see him once more." Ahimsaytas an ideal which 
he worshipped as the highest duty. He detested 
the killing of animals and the eating of meat. 
When the cart driver whipped his bullock on the 
road), Swamiji felt such acute pain himself that he 
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rubbed his own sides to relieve the anguish. He 
would not offer worship at the Devi temple at 
Cranganore, because he considered the place a 
shambles. His endeavour was to re-establish 
Ahimsa in a himsa-vldden world. He believed 
that the state of plenitude of Ahimsa was salv- 
ation. 

Swamiji sowed the seeds of revolution in the 
fields of belief and custom in Kerala. He em- 
boldened non-Brahmins to range freely in the 
prohibited areas of scholarship. He himself 
learned the sastras of Thanthra and Manthra of 
which no one had heard, and he helped others to 
enter these realms of new knowledge. It was his 
encouragement that enabled Sri Nilakanta thirtha- 
padar to wiite Devarchapaddhathi. Swamiji also 
•endeavoured to dispel the ignorance of the Mala. 
yali in the great truths of Vedanta by his lucid 
interpretation of them. Few Malayalis have 
laboured harder than Chattambi Swamigal to 
enable the people of this country to break the 
chains of hereditary evil customs, to enhance their 
self-respect and'enrich their lives. He tried to 
break down the communal barriers that divided 
people and to instil the ideal of acasteless society. 
For this he became the target of attack not only 
of orthodoxy but even of the ordinary members 
of his own Nair community. The world was his 
family. His ideal of a new social structure com- 
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posed of all mankind united by the bond of love 
has since his time gained much ground. He shook 
the people of Kerala out of their moral and 
mental lethargy and gave them the message of 
Ahitnsa and universal love. 



XIII. MAHA SAMADHI 

After the samadhi of Nilakantathirthapadar 
Swamiji did not settle down in any particular 
place. He desired to rest somewhere and con- 
tinue his studies of ancient manuscripts. But no 
generous persons volunteered to take him in hand 
and make use of the opportunity for the exercise 
of his ex traordinary talents. The scraps of paper 
on which he had scribbled matters of great im- 
portance got lost in the hands of people who had 
received them. 

One of the resting places of Swamiji during 
the evening of his life was in Irinjalakuda. 
Thathampilli Kunjunni Menon and his wife,, 
Minakshi Amma, became his humble disciples 
and thereafter their house became the congenial 
meeting place of like minded people. His arrival 
at Irinjalakuda was a blessing to Thachudaya 
Kaimal also. This Nair chief who was installed 
as the representative of God was one of the 
principal disciples of Nilakanta Theerthapadar, 
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It was now the responsibility of Kaima! to con- 
tinue the Sadguru magazine begun by Theertha- 
padar, and Swamigal felt compelled to help him. 
Under the pen name of 'Agasthyan' he contri- 
buted to Sadguru articles like 'Sareerathathuva 
sastram' and 'Desanamangal'. Many prominent 
people of central Kerala visited Swamiji and 
received his blessings and advice. 

As though to renew his old acquaintance, he 
visited Ernakulam, Parur, Alwaye, Perumbavur, 
Vaikam, AUeppey and Mavelikara and reached 
Karunagappalli. He rested for some days at the 
residences of Vazhathotathu Velu Pillai and 
Panmana Kumbalathu Sanku Pillai. While stay- 
ing at Kumbalath, Swamiji used to spend his time 
at a neighbouring sarpakavu. Sri Sanku Pillai 
writes: "There was another kavu to the east 
of the temple where Swamiji used to rest. He 
told me one day, ' We must go to that kavu and 
see it.' Very early next morning he woke me up. 
If he was afraid of anything it was the heat of the 
sun, which made him avoid travel by day. So we 
went to the Kavu very early. He said to me, 
'This is a very ancient and sacred kavu. It 
would be good to make this place my samadhi.' 

"A few days later he started for Trivandrum. 
4 1 shall return after bidding farewell to all/ he 
said. As he started he told me, 'Karanavar, the 
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old man will come back here to c die.' (He used 
to call me 'Karanavai affectionafetely in the pre- 
sence of others.)" 

Sanku Pillai was one of Swwamji's greatest 
sishyas in his last days. It was not surprising 
that this spirited and dutiful youung man should 
be the apple of his eye. Swamiji i used to call him 
his ' ponninkudam' (darling). /,And Kumbalam 
worshipped him. Although he does not claim 
to have received any message c or divine advice 
from him, he deemed it a great blessing to be in 
Swamiji's presence. 

All the infirmities of old asage now attacked 
Swamiji's body which the practice of yoga had 
made very strong. He had f frequent bouts of 
diarrhoea and he realized that i his end was near. 
He reminded his disciples that s all the ills that the 
flesh is destined to endure ha'ave to be endured 
before the soul would secure-e its release. His 
disciples Theerthapa ParamahammsaSwamigal and 
Padmanabha Panicker remained beside Swamigal, 
solicitously attending on him. Although he could 
command every convenience aiand the best medical 
aid at Trivandrum, Swamiji didesired to return to 
Panmana. He informed Kummbalam of his wish. 

As soon as be received thiie letter, Kumbalam 
arrived at Trivandrum with a a boat. As the boat 
moved from the jetty at CChakkai, he told his 
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disciples. "I shall not be able to see the sun 
in Edavam [June]/ As he stroked his stately beard 
and bade farewell to his native place and his 
comrades, the band of his admirers greeted him 
for the last time with bowed heads. 

On the way, Kumbalam insisted on Swamiji 
resting for some days in the bungalow at Thottu- 
vayal in Prakulam. People thronged to Thottu- 
vayal on hearing the news of his illness. Ignoring; 
his own old age, Sri Narayanaguru Swamigal 
came to Swamiji and enquired after his health.. 
The scene is thus described by Kottinattu Nara- 
yana Pillai: 

"Sri Narayana Guru Swamigal arrived at 
Thottuvayal. Sri Chattambi Swamigal was lying: 
in a*sofa in a room on the first floor. He insisted 
on his visitor sitting on the sofa. We watched 
the scene of this great meeting with interest. The 
lively and high flown discussion of this trinity 
(including Theertha padaparamahamsa Swamigal) 
lasting for two, and a half hours enthralled us. 
Sri Narayana Guruswamigal gladly accepted 
Swamiji's suggestion that he should rest there 
that night and leave only the next day. In order 
not to disturb Swamiji we went at night to the 
adjoining room. Swamigal told Sri Narayana 
Guruswamigal that the title of Asan's Karuna 
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would strike one as appropriate if one were to 
hear the poem recited by Pannisseri Nanu Pillai. 
He then called upon Nanu Pillai to recite the 
poem The new way in which the poem was 
rendered pleased every one greatly. The meeting 
of the divinely gifted personages and their follo- 
wers was a rare occasion and it took us far into 
the night/ 5 

Compelled by his disciples Swamiji agreed to 
have a photograph of himself taken on that day. 
To pose for a photograph, to speak at public 
meetings, to write to the press, to acpept the 
leadership of any movement — these were distaste- 
ful to him. In response to the wish of others he 
had for the first time agreed to pose for a photo- 
graph on his sixtieth birthday. For the second 
and the last time in his life he now allowed him- 
self to be photographed. On either side of him 
sat SrinarayanaGuruswamigaland Theerthapada- 
paramahamsa Swamigal. 

Swamiji wanted to live quietly in a quiet 
place. He therefore insisted on going to Panmana. 
He reached Panmana by boat. In a short time 
he made the C. P. P. Reading Room his refuge. 
Even when his condition had begun to cause 
anxiety, lie maintained his high spirits and cheer- 
fulness. One day Sri Thayyil Krishna Pillai went 
into the Reading Room. The doors were closed 
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and Swamiji was alone inside. Below his cot lay 
coiled a yellow chera and near it a big frog was 
sitting quite unperturbed. When Krishna Pillai 
told Swamiji about them he said. "If you open 
the door for them they will go out." As Krishna 
Pillai opened the door, the snake slowly unwound 
itself and crept out and the frog hopped after it. 
Swamiji commented, "They come to me wherever 
I am. You are not my only friends. " 

It was at this time that the Vaikam Satya- 
graha was being conducted. Swamiji's interest 
in following the daily newspaper reports of the 
campaign was unequalled. He had great faith in 
Satyagraha. He was of the view that what was 
wanted was a temple entry Satyagraha. (At Vaikam 
the Satyagraha was for the use of the road round 
the temple walls by the untouchables.) Swamiji 
was full of praise for Messrs K. P. Kesava Menon, 
George Joseph, A. K. Pillai, T. K. Madhavan, 
Chittezhath Sanku Pillai and Chathukutti Nair 
for their sufferings and sacrifices. One morning, 
pointing to the portrait of Gandhiji and 
reverently foldmg his hands he said : "He is one 
of the great men now living. The picture makes 
it clear that his greatness will shine even more 
brightly in the years to come." 

Many people used to come to see Swamiji 
and invite him to their places. On Medam, 20, 
1099 (1924) two of his admirers met him and 
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insisted that he should go to Quilori. Unable to 
turn down their request he said, "Any way wait 
till after the 23rd. Then I will come south." ('To 
go south' also means to die). That evening he 
called Sanku Pillai and asked him. "Karanavar, 
if this old man dies here what will you do?" 
"Everything will happen as it should with your 
blessings" replied Sanku Pilli. Next day he ex- 
presed his desire to have a panka in his room. 
Sanku Pillai immediately instructed Sri Thayyil 
Krishna Pillai to have the panka fixed up. But 
there was delay and on the 23rd morning Swamiji 
said : "I am not destined to enjoy the breeze from 
the panka"' Those who heard the remark under- 
stood it as a reference to his proposed trip to 
Quilon that day. 

Several people came to the reading room 
to have a darsan of Swamiji. He received all of 
them with his usual graciousness and he prepared 
all of them to return to their places before the 
afternoon. About noon a Ginjira player arrived. 
Swamiji made him play on the instrument and 
later he himself played for some time. Altogether 
he was more cheerful and in higher spirits than 
usual. In the afternoon Sanku Pillai and some 
others were sitting in the pandal in front of the 
Reading Room, Swamigal was alone in his room. 
A few moments after they heard the clock strike 
three, they heard Swamiji saying something in 
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his room. Sri Thayyil Krishna Pillai went in. 
Swamiji said: "Call Panicker, I want to sit up.'* 
Krishna Pillai at once brought in Panicked 
Together they helped him to sit up. He himself 
twisted his legs. His eyes turned upward and 
slowly they began to close. In about an hour 
they were closed completely. Fearing that 
Swamigal was worse than usual Sanku Pillai 
came frequently to the door and inquired how he 
was. Krishna Pillai and Panicker did not realize 
that Swamiji was entering his Samadhi. They 
therefore continued to reply to Sanku Pillai that 
Swamiji was all right. It was only when he 
remained completely inert for a time that they 
understood the truth. 

Swamiji had entered eternal rest. Hearing 
th$ news people from different places came to 
Panmana to pay their last respects to the departed 
saint. At noon the next day his mortal remains 
were embalmed and entombed in the kavu. 
Tributes were paid to the modern Sankaracharya 
by the press, the poets and admirers of all com- 
munities. Laudatory verses were published in book 
form. Among the poets who paid their tributes 
were Vallathol and Ullur. 
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XIV. MEMORIALS 

Swamiji's disciplies wanted to raise a 
memorial to immortalize his name. He had 
expressed the desire to install the idol of Siva 
on the Samadhi Peetham. Thanks to the efforts 
of Sri Sanku Pillai, a temple was built and the 
image of Siva installed on the Mahasamadhi 
tomb on 3rd Meenam 1106(1931). The temple 
is named Sri Balabhattarakeswara Kshetram. 

The place which is of great scenic beauty has 
now become a centre of pilgrimage. On the 
National Highway, about ten miles north of 
Quilon is a smiling village named Edappallikotta. 
From Edappallikotta a small road runs through 
the green shady countryside. If you walk for 
about a mile along this road, you reach the site 
of Swamiji's memorial at Panmana. It stands 
on a slightly elevated ground with a few small 
tiled buildings by its side. Sri Sanku Pillai has 
made one of them his permanent residence. At 
the entrance to this site you are greeted by the 
statue of a boy in the act of removing a thorn 
from his foot, erected on the top of a stone pillar. 
By its side is a small building called Mahatmaji 
Mandir which is now used as a reception house. 
To the north of this building is the Sri Balabhat- 
tarakeswara temple. A small srikoil, a tiny 
mandapaniy the santigmha and the oottupura are 
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situated by its side. The spreading mango trees, 
the jasmine flowers starring the ground, the 
chemparuthi blossoms 1 waving joyfully in the 
breeze, the singing kuyils and the dancing temple 
peacock -all these make the place a veritable 
rural paradise. And a perfect tranquillity prevails 
over the whole area. 

The deity installed in the temple is Siva. 
Inside the santhi^raha is the portrait of Chattmbi 
Swamigal with the words inscribed in large letters 
"MAHASAMADHI-1099". A walking stick 
and a ginjira which belonged to Swamiji are kept 
in the srikoil The place is a veritable Santi- 
niketan, the abode of peace. 

The temple and the asram by its side attract 
thousands of devotees every year. Mahatma 
Gandhi visited the asram in February 1934 and 
spent two days (1 9th and 20th) in meditation 
and bhajan there. The cottage specially erected 
for his stay is still preserved under the name of 
'Mahatmaji Mandir'. Among other distingui- 
shed persons who have been attracted to the place 
by its sanctity are Sri Sankar Rao Dev, Sardar 
K. M. Panicker, Sri A. G. Thacker and Mrs. 
Aruna Asaf AIL 

There are several institutions founded to 
perpetuate the memory of SwamijL The most 
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prominent among them are. the Vidyadhiraja 
College, Vazhoor; the Chattambi Swami Memorial 
Abheda-asramam,Trivandrum; and the Chattambi 
Swami Memorial School, Panmana. 

The silver jubilee of Swami's Mahasamadhi 
was celebrated in 1124 M. E. (1949). In J954 
Swamiji's birth centenary was celebrated in 
Panmana Asram in a fitting manner and the 
function was inaugurated by His Highness the 
Maharaja of Travancore. On both occasions 
souvenirs containing poems and essays on Swami- 
ji's life and achievements and on religious topics 
were published. 

The innumerable admirers of Swamiji feel 
that memorials commensurate with his eminence 
have not yet been raised. Efforts are therefore 
being made to collect adequate funds to put-up 
an auditorium and to start a public library on the 
premises of the Panmana Asram, where facilities 
for research in different branches of knowledge, 
with special emphasis on Indian culture and philo- 
sophy could be provided. 
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MIGAL by Sri Vidyananda Theerthapada Swami & Sri 
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SOUVENIRS 

1. SASHTIABDAPURTHI PRASASTHI (on 60th 
birthday). 

2. UPAHARAMALIKA Silver Jubilee of Mahasamrfdhi 
(1950). published by Sri P. G. Narayana Pillai, Perum- 
bavoor. S. R. V. Book Depot, Quilon. 

3. SREE CHATTAMBI SWAMI SATABDASMARAKA 
GRANDHA. Birthday Centenary (1953) Published by 
an editorial committee (Sri P. K. Parameswaran Nair 
& others), S. R. V. Book Depot, Quilon. 
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1 Madom: ma{hara. House of a Brahmana. 

2 Chattambi-Cat{ampi. monitor 

3 Asan- Aian, acarya, a preceptor, teacher. 

3 Kali- Kali: a name ofHhe goddess Durga. 

Nair: Nayar, Name of a community in Kerala,, 
occupying a position immediately below the Brahmans. 

Ezhava : Name of a community in Kerala. 

Kathakali: A peculiar dance-drama of Kerala using-, 
the language of gestures in the place of dialogues. 

Raga: musical melody. 

Mudra: Gesture as used in Kathakali etc. 

4 Vrita : religious observance or austerity. 
Sadhu: an ascetic, hermit or religious mendicant. 
Bbasma: holy ashes. 

5 Shanmukhadasa : vassal or devotee of Shanmukha or 
Skanda. 

Sanyasi : an ascetic. 

5 Grandha: h cadjan-book. 

7 Ssana : (Yogic) posture. 

8 Sastra: Science, system of thought. 
Guru: a preceptor, teacher. 

10 Pranava mantra: Omkara. 
13 Vaidyan: Physician. 
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16 Bhajana madam: a matha or house for worship, 
prayer etc. 

Mayilvahana : Skanda having a peacock as hisvahana 
(vehicle). 

Utsavam: festival. 

Msja: Playing of different kinds of musical instru- 
ments, such as the drum, cymbals, etc. 

Sreebhootha bali: offering of food to the bhutas. 

23 Read PRACHINA MALAYALAM: Ancient Mala- 
yalam; a historical treatise. 

24 Nambudiri: Namputiri, Malayala Brahmana. 
Embran: Empran. Name of a class of Brahmans 
originally belonging to Tulunatu. 

PotYi, a title of some Brahmans. 

26 Channan: Name of a caste in South India. 

29 Sashtipurti: Completing sixty years of age. 
Vidyadhiraja: 'a suzerain of the realm of learning;' a 
title of Chattambi Swami. 

Theertbapada : holy feet. 

Parama-bhaitara: Parama (supreme) bhattara (great 

and venerable person). 

30 Sanyasi parampara : succession or line of Sanyasins. 
Ashram : hermitage. 

31 Suka: a bird or the sage Suka. 
Sadguru: a virtuous or noble preceptor. 

32 Yoga-marga : the path of yoga. 
Gnanamarga: the path of knowledge. 
Yogasiddhi: yogic or spiritual accomplishments. 
Mahakavi: great poet. 
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35 Nyaya : system of Indian logic. 
Vyakarana : grammar. 

Meemamsa : Indian system of philosophy, 
Elakkanam: Tamil grammar. 
Vaidyam: medical system. 

36 Mantravada: the art and practice of mantras. 

Chenda: drum. 

Maddalam, Udukku, Ginjifa: various kinds of musical 
instruments. 

Apasruti: and avathala— discord in music. 

Kunnikkuru : the seed of Abrus precatorius. 
38 Adibhasha : original language. 
42 Patippura : gate-house. 

50 Gnani: one who has attained spiritual knowledge. 
Mahatma: great soul. 

Samadhi: intense abstract meditation or contemplation. 

51 'Ahimsa: not killing or injuring any thing. 

Mridangam: a kind of musical instrument. 
54 Sarpakavu: serpent grove. 

Karanavar: a senior male member of a Maru- 
makkathaya family especially of Nayars. 

59 Darsan: sight interview. 
Panka: fan. 

61 Mandapam: pavilion 
Srikoil: sanctum Sanctorum. 

62 Chemparuthi: shoe-flower plant. 

63 Abheda-ashram: an ashram or hermitage founded 
by Swami Abhedananda in Trivandrum. 



